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lan Gillan—on how 


By RICHARD GREEN 


1AN GILLAN IS a very 
individual _ performer 
and in a slightly con- 
tradictory way this is 
what Deep Purple real- 
ly consists of — five 
separate people work- 
ing towards one entity. 
Gillan’s stage presence 
is without doubt one of 
the band’s strong 
Points, but he doesn’t 
readily concede this 
Point. 

When he was transferred from 
Episode Six —— a teenybop outfit 
playing Mecca circuits and the 
like —— into the embryonic Deep 
Purple the band’s music began io 
change and click. If musicians 
were transferred on the same be 
is as footballers Gillan would be 
rated in the Ian Moore/Alan 
Ball/Rodney Marsh bracket. 

Gillan had done the rounds of 
various pop, beat and rock 
groups before landing in Episode 
Six and he now admits: “The 
only reason I joined was becaus: 
they had a recording contract. 


1 wondered just how difficult it 
had been for him to make the 
switch from Episode to Purple. 

“When I joined Deep Purple I 
was doing exactly what I had 
been doing during my entire care 


sode Six.” he pointed out. “It 
(Episode) was primarily singing 
other people’s hits, but vocally it 
was quite good. I was with Roger 
(Glover) in the band and Mick 
Underwood, so eventually it 
became quite musical. 


“It had quality but no balls 
that’s not derogatory. When Jon 
(Lord) and Ritchie (Blackmore) 
came down to see us it was no 
problem for me to go and do 
what they were doing which was 
everybody else’s numbers.” 


The subtle difference was that 
Episode churned out songs that 
had been successes for people like 
Cliff Richard, Bobby Vee, Ray 
Charles. e¢ al, and Purple were 
more into the musical side of th 
ings, playing numbers that wer 
en’t necessarily hits. 


The change that came over 
Deep Purple and which enabled 
them to gain a far wider accep 
tance was brought about by the 
emergence of the songwriting abi- 
lities of various members of the 
band. 


“Jon, Little fan and I had been 
trying to write.” Gillan recalled. 
“I thought it might work out and 
‘Deep Purple In Rock” was what 
first came out.” 


That album spent a year in the 
British chart and firmly establish- 


ed Purple as the rock band they 
are, rather than as what many 


people thought they were —— a 
pop group that occasionally 
dabbled with the classics. 
Referring to his beginnings 
with Purple and harking back to 
his former days, Gillan went on: 


“I was so happy to be singing 
rock and roll. | had a lot of good 
times with the band (Episode) but 
without being nasty it was a great 
drag at the end. If you had one 
drink too many you'd get told off. 


“I was getting very frustrated 
and so was Roger. It’s only when 
you write a song that you want to 
write that you get any satisfac- 
tion. Songs can’t be written to 
order. 

“All our songs are written in 
the studio. In nearly every case 
the tune is there and then I write 
the lyrics. It’s easier for me to put 
words to the music. I probably 
could write words and music but 
I'm quite happy to let Ritchie do 
the music.” - 


A lot of people advocate the 
use of drugs when it comes to 
songwriting which is an aspect 
with which Gillan does not agree. 


“Maybe some people need the 
boost of drugs to write.” he com- 
mented, at once dismissing the 
idea from his mind. “When I 


‘songs with an air of sadness ab- 
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write songs I have so many ideas ff — 


that I don’t need any influences,” 

How does he feel about “social 
conscious” songs such as Wings* 
latest? 


“Coming back to England 
from America and reading about 
Ireland and the strike. I'd need to 
know a lot more about it to write 
a song about it. Everyone's writ- 
ing with a lot more social con 
sciousness it seems. 


“If I wrote a song about ‘Com- 
munists are bloody useless and 
they should get out and let us get 
on with it I don’t think a lot of | 
people would take much notice of 
eh asinger and a writer, that’s 
all.” 


On stage, Gillan holds the au- 
dience — especially the youngish 
girls and the more demonstrative 
boys — spellbound. How much 
of this does he put down to sex? 


“I suppose I use sex in a way 
not blatantly though. I’ve nev- 
er learned how to be a performer 
or talk to an audience. It’s like a 
lot of mates coming round to 
hear a record. 


“Sometimes I feel a bit shy, 
sometimes I feel like a king. I 
don’t feel a part of what people 
call ‘the business’. I don’t play 
records a lot, sometimes Elvis or 
the Everly Brothers.” 


Having seen Gillan write a 
song in a coach on the way to a 
gig (“Highway Star”) and wat- 
ched him compose in the studio it 
occurred to me that his songs can 
be as varied as chalk from cheese. 
Did he agree with that? 


“It's as the mood takes me,” 
he revealed. “I'd like to sing 


out them. Things like “When A 
Blind Man Cried’, the ‘B’ side of 
“Never Before’. And one day I 
just like to sing the blues. I’ve got 
no real musical direction. 


“Sometimes I just feel like giv- 
ing up.” 


